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mill and buying the flour. Hers is the double role of supplying the raw material and purchasing the finished product. A self-governing India would never submit to play this part, hence she remains a dependency under pressure.
A distinguished Indian economist said recently: "India's misfortunes are due to the fact that she is economically passive; what .she needs is to be economically active."
It is futile for Indians or English to talk of India's economic development until she is free to lay down her own fiscal policy in her own interests. This can never be until the Indian Government is so transformed as to make it responsible, not to the India Office in London, but to the people of India themselves. The present Administration has neglected everything upon which her prosperity as a nation could be built. There is virtually no provision there for producing skilled labour of the higher order; education, both general and technical, is shockingly neglected. In all the length and breadth of India, there is but one technological institute., and this owes its existence to private munificence. Even now its usefulness in promoting the development of Indian industries is virtually nil, so hedged about with restrictions is its management.
The principal industry of India is agriculture, yet before 1907 there was not a single agricultural college in the whole country. A privately-endowed commercial college has been opened recently in Bombay, but even this institution rests under the suspicion of being a reserve for third-class men from England.
For a number of years, Indians have been crying for a definite Government policy towards native industries. This agitation reached its climax during the present war. The successful entry of Japan as a competitor has forced the hand of the Administration, and a commission has been appointed to inquire and report upon the industrial situation. The questions of tariff and fiscal policy are declared to be outside its scope, and already the independent Indian mind suspects the appointment of this body a mere sop to public opinion. The Hon. D.E. Wacha, Member of the Supreme Legislative Council, a recognised authority on Indian finance, declared he had no reason to think this Commission likely to be different from others of which we have had such bitter experience in the past. "In the long run," he says, "their recommendations are akin to a change from Tweedledum to Tweedledee."
The economic situation of India today was very tersely summed up by the able young publicist, the Hon. C. Y. Chinlamani, in his address to the Provincial Conference at Jhansi, Oct. 8, 1916:
"The mass of the population is poor, very poor. A state of destitution, accompanied by disease and debt, is the normal condition of the bulk of the people. A comparative study of the aggregate annual national income, expenditure and savings of the